THE HISTORY OF HENRY FIELDING

The provincial town where Booth courted Amelia was
Salisbury. This we should know even if the author had
not let the name slip once or twice in the course of the story.
Amelia and Elizabeth, or Betty, Harris correspond to
Charlotte and Catherine Cradock. In both cases the father
is dead, and the mother dies soon after the marriage of her
younger daughter, bequeathing to her the family estate.
It is a fair inference from Mrs. Cradock 7s will that she
had become displeased with Catherine, who was cut off with
a shilling. Catherine, however, forged no will in her own
interest, nor is it to be supposed that she possessed the
contemptible character of Betty. There was doubtless
jealousy of her sister and opposition to Charlotte's mar-
riage to Fielding. Her interference naturally reacted
against her after Mrs. Cradock came to look with more
favour upon her son-in-law. "When Betty finally flees to
France in disgrace, she takes passage at Poole, a seaport
where the Cradock sisters used to visit and where their
beauty was celebrated by a local poet. In recalling these
old scenes, Fielding lived over again his youth when he
danced with Charlotte and other Salisbury girls at the
assemblies. It is all in "Amelia" as well as in those early
verses addressed "To the Nymphs of New Sarum" and in
the closing lines of "The Cat and the Fiddle." At one of
these assemblies, Booth's gallant conduct won the admira-
tion and love of Miss Mathews. "Was Miss Mathews one
of the nymphs, we wonder, with whom Harry Fielding
sometimes led the dance at Salisbury? Was she betrayed
by a handsome Cornet Hebbersl And did Fielding again
meet her in London after she had become the mistress of
a Colonel James? It may well have been so.

Dr. Harrison, the spiritual adviser of the Harris family,
is a typical canon of Salisbury with a parish thirty miles
distant. Such an ecclesiastic was the author's grandfather,
John Fielding, who held a stall in Salisbury Cathedral and
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